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New York Times maps 


MAPS compare German power over central Europe today with Germany after 
her defeat in war of 1914-1918. Here are important dates in Germany’s rise to 
power: Jan. 13, 1935: Saar district voted to return to Germany. March 13, 1938: 
Germany annexed Austria. March 10, 1939: Germany annexed Memel. March 15, 
1939: Germany completed break-up of Czechoslovakia. Sept. 1, 1939: Germany 
annexed Free City of Danzig. Sept. 29, 1939: Germany and Russia divided Poland 
between them. Nov. 20, 1940: German troops occupied Rumania. Nov. 23, 1940: 
German troops occupied Hungary. March 2, 1941: German troops occupied Bul- 
garia. { Nations occupied by German troops, not shown on map: Denmark and 
Norway, April, 1940: Holland and Belgium, May, 1940; France, June 24, 1940. 
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H OSTEN! 


Drang nach Osten is a German 
phrase meaning “pressure, or drive, 
toward the East.” It is a slogan 
which Germans use to express their 
hope of conquering the Balkan 
countries, Russia, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean region. It is an old 
slogan in Germany. Today Germany 
has gone further east in her con- 
quests than ever before in her his- 
tory. 

Germany's big drive at present is 
to conquer all of the Balkan penin- 
sula. Bulgaria has just given in to 
Germany, and is now a member of 
the Axis. (See article on opposite 
page. ) 

Yugoslavia is next in line, and 
may already have given in to Ger- 
many by the time you read this. 

Then Greece will be the only na- 
tion unconquered by Germany on 
the Balkan peninsula. 

If Greece comes under Germany's 
power, Turkey is the next nation in 
Germany’s Drang nach Osten. 

Part of Turkey is in Europe, 
southeast of Bulgaria. But the main 
part is in Asia — across the Sea of 
Mamara. 

The Sea of Mamara lies between 
the Aegean Sea and the Black Sea. 
The Dardanelles Strait (called the 
Hellespont in olden days ) connects it 
with the Aegean Sea. The Strait of 
Bosporus connects the Sea of 
Mamara with the Black Sea. 

The Germans have three big ob- 
jectives (goals) in their Drang nach 
Osten. These are the three: 

1. The Mediterranean. The Brit- 
ish navy rules the Mediterranean. 
The Italian navy cannot keep the 
British from bringing supplies and 
soldiers through the Mediterranean. 
The Germans want to reach the 
shores of the Mediterranean so that 
their submarines and planes can at- 
tack British shipping. The Germans 
would use Greek and Turkish cities 
as bases. 

2. The Suez Canal. The Germans 
want to drive down through Turkey, 
Syria and Palestine, to attack the 
Suez Canal. 

3. Iraq and Iran, with their rich 
oil fields, are among the prizes in 
the Eastern Mediterranean which 
the Germans want. 
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WAR REVIEW 


A Bigger Axis 

German officers in civilian clothes 
spent a week in Bulgaria preparing 
that nation for the invasion of the 
German army. (See last week's 
Junior Scholastic, page 3.) 

Then, after they had completed 
their preparations, the order was 
given for the invasion of Bulgaria. 
Three hundred thousand German 
troops, stationed in Rumania, moved 
into Bulgaria. 

They took up positions near the 
Turkish and Greek borders. 

Just a few hours before this order 
was given by German officials, Bul- 
garia joined the Axis. Bulgaria be- 
came an ally of Germany. Premier 
Bogden Philoff of Bulgaria went to 
Vienna, former capital ot Austria 
(now Germany ). There he met with 
Chancellor Hitler, dictator of Ger- 
many, and with Italian and Japanese 
government officials. They signed a 
document which made Bulgaria the 
newest Axis member. 


AN UNWILLING MEMBER 

Of course, Bulgaria did not do this 
because she wanted to. Bulgaria was 
forced to do it by Germany. Hitler 
said “do this, or take the conse- 
quences."* The 
meant that the 
have marched 
nilly.* 

The Axis is a group of nations 
which act together for the purpose 
of defeating Britain and conquering 
weaker nations. At first, the Axis was 
called the Rome-Berlin Axis. Only 
Italy and Germany were members. 
Then Japan joined, making it the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. 

Last November, three small na- 
tions — Slovakia, Hungary and Ru- 
mania — were told to join “or else.” 
The “or else” meant that they would 
be invaded by German troops if they 
refused to join. And so, afraid to re- 


German army would 
into Bulgaria willy- 


“consequences” 


sist, they signed on the dotted line. 

Bulgaria's joining was bad news 
to a neighboring nation — Yugo- 
slavia. The Yugoslavs were told to 
join the Axis three weeks ago, but 
they said “no.” Now Yugoslavia is 
almost surrounded by Axis nations. 
Will the Yugoslavs change their 
minds and say “yes?” 


BAD NEWS FOR GREECE 


Bulgaria's joining the Axis was 
bad news also to the Greeks. They 
have so far been successful in their 
war against Italy. The invading Ital- 


ians have been driven back into 
Albania. 
But now German soldiers are 


lined up just across Greece's north- 
ern border. At any time, the Ger- 
mans may cross the border and at- 
tack Greece. Then the Greeks would 
have to fight two enemies at once — 


; 


Scout, 
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Now there are AIR SCOUTS: Photo above shows a Boy Scout, 
and an Air Scout—the newest branch of the Scout move- 
ment in Great Britain. The new Scout service is for boys between 11 
and 16, who are not old enough to join the regular air training, but 
who are intelligent enough to take fundamental training in aviation. 


Italians and Germans. This might be 
too much for the Greeks. 

Turkey, which has so far stayed 
out of the war, is friendly to Britain. 
The Turks once said they would 
fight Germany, rather than allow 
Germany to conquer the Balkans. 
But in recent months, Turkey’ s stand 
has been doubtful. Some newspaper- 
men believed that Turkey was weak- 
ening. 

Last week Anthony Eden, Britain's 
Foreign Secretary, visited Ankara, 
the capital of Turke *y. He talked 
with Premier Refik ‘Saydam and 
other Turkish leaders. 


After the talks, it was announced 
that the officials of the two countries 
“had reached full agreement on all 
points.” It appears from this that 
Turkey will stand by Britain, and 
will resist the Axis nations. 


Britain has planes in Greece and 
is se nding troops. As we go to press, 
British troops are reporte «1 landing 
at Salonika, largest port of Greece. 

Will British troops go to Turkey? 
Reports say that they will not, for 
the pre sent at least. 
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Civics in the News 





GOVERNMENT, OWNERS, LABOR 
CO-OPERATE TO END STRIKES 


Here is an example of how the 
government co-operates with indus- 
try and labor in settling a dispute. 

On Feb. 26, a strike was called at 
the Lackawanna plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation. The plant at 
Lackawanna, near Buffalo, employs 
14,000 workmen. 

The workmen who went on strike 
are members of the steel workers’ 
union called the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. It is a C.LO. 
union. 

The union called the strike be- 
cause the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion had discharged 800 union mem- 
bers and would not agree to give 
them their jobs back. 

Officials of Bethlehem Steel said 
that the workmen had been dis- 
charged for slowing down in their 
work. The officials said the 








men 
did this purposely, and had also | 
damaged company property. | 

The union also asked for a 25% | 


wage and an_ election 
among all Lackawanna workmen to 


decide whether than 50% of 


increase 


more 


Seeenennnnnncccneneesanvccensonaessoocanens 


the workmen favored the C.1.O. 


union. 

When Bethlehern Steel would not 
agree to these demands, the union 
called its members out on strike. 

The strike attracted attention be- 
cause it held up defense orders in 
the important steel industry. Bethle- 


States. The largest is United States 
Steel. 

Besides the plant at Lackawanna, 
Bethlehem has plants in 14 other 
cities. Bethlehem Steel is working 
on national defense orders worth 


$1,500,000. 


Because of the importance of steel 
to the Defense Program, the gov- 
ernment’s defense production leaders 
took a hand in settling the strike. 

The OPM (Office of Production 
Management) is the top group in 
charge of materials for defense. 

Director of OPM 
Knudsen, formerly president of 
General Motors Corporation. 

Associate Director of OPM is Sid- 
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ney Hillman, who is president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, a 
C.1.0. union. 

These two top men are experi- 
enced in negotiations* between the 
owners of factories (called manage- 
ment) and the workers (called 
labor). 

OPM presented a plan for ending 
the strike to both sides — to Bethle- 
hem Steel and to the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

Both sides agreed to the plan, and 
the union members returned to work 
after two days on strike. 

Here is the plan: 

1. That the discharged workmen 


‘ be taken back. 
hem Steel Corporation is the second | 


largest steel company in the United | 


2. That an election be held, as the 
union asked. 

3. That all other questions be 
settled by negotiations between the 
Corporation officials and union 
leaders. 


KNUDSEN HAS PLAN 
TO AVOID STRIKES 


After the Lackawanna strike, Mr. 


| Knudsen announced a new plan for 


settling disputes between manage- 
ment and labor. He gave his plan in 


| a letter to the House of Representa- 


is William S. | 








tives Judiciary Committee. This 
Committee is discussing a bill to re- 
duce the chances of strikes being 
called in defense industries. 

Mr. Knudsen’s plan is as follows: 

l. The Conciliation*® Service of 
the Department of Labor would try 
to settle all disputes between indus- 
try and labor. 

2. Suppose that the Conciliation 
Service was unable to settle the dis- 
pute, and the union leaders wanted 
to call a strike. A vote would be 
taken of all the employees in the 
factory. If at least 60 per cent of 
the employees voted in favor of a 
strike, the union leaders could go 
ahead with their plans. But if less 
than 60 per cent voted for the strike, 
it could not be held. 

3. Suppose that more than 60 per 
cent voted in favor of a strike. The 
union leaders would then give notice 


| that they planned to hold a strike. 





After this notice, the OPM would 
have 10 days to investigate the dis- 
pute and make a report. 

4. After the OPM made its report, 
the union would have to wait at 
least 30 days before starting the 
strike. 
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MR. STETTINIUS DECIDES 
QUESTIONS OF PRIORITY 


An important problem in our na- 
tional defense program is the prob- 
lem of priorities. 

The word “prior” means “first.” 
And the problem of “priorities” is 
the problem: “Who comes first?” 

Let us take the problem of priority 
in aluminum, for example. The prob- 
lem is: Aluminum is not being made 
fast enough for all our needs; who 
shall get it first, the airplane manu- 
facturers or the manufacturers of 
pots and pans and other non-defense 
materials? 


WHY THE SHORTAGE? 


Aluminum is made from the ore 
bauxite. Refineries take in the ore, 
and turn out aluminum ingots. (See 
Junior Scholastic’s Theme Article on 
aluminum, issue of Feb. 10-15, 
1941.) 

The refineries sell these ingots to 
factories making aluminum articles, 
such as pots and pans. 

They also sell aluminum ingots to 
factories making airplanes for the 
U. S. Army and Navy. 

As long as the refineries can sup- 
ply the needs of all the factories, 
everything goes well. There is plenty 
of aluminum for pots and pans, and 
there is plenty of aluminum for air- 
planes. 

But suppose the refineries cannot 
keep up with the needs of all the 
factories? Then- there is not enough 
aluminum to go around. Some fac- 
tories may buy aluminum at once, 
but others will have to wait. 

Who comes first— the pots-and- 
pans factories, or the airplane fac- 
tories? 

PRIORITIES BOARD 

Problems like this go to the Priori- 
ties Board. This Board is part of the 
OPM (Office of Production Man- 
agement — see article on opposite 
page). Head of the Priorities is Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., whose title is 
Director of Priorities of the OPM. 

Last week, Mr. Stettinius and his 
Board had to settle the problem of 
priority in aluminum. 

The refineries have not been turn- 
ing out enough aluminum for all. 
New refineries are being built, but 
they are not yet ready. 


March 10-15, 194] 


Mr. Stettinius and his Board de- 
cided in favor of the airplane fac- 
tories. For the present, warplanes 
are more important to our nation 
than pots and pans, or any other 
non-defense use of aluminum. 

The priorities order on aluminum 
is in effect until May 31, 1941. By 
that time, new aluminum refineries 
will be completed. 


The Priorities Board also settled 
the problem of priority in machine 
tools. Airplane avon A and other 
defense factories will have the first 
chance to buy machine tools. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Feb. 3-8th issue, 
for special article on machine tools. ) 

Other products may soon go on 
the priorities list. Among them are 
nickel-steel, tungsten and synthetic 
rubber. 


LEASE-LEND BILL 
STILL IN DEBATE 


H. R. 1776, the Lease-Lend Bill, 
was still being debated on the floor 
of the Senate when this issue of 
Junior Scholastic went to press 
(March 7). 

Opponents of the bill, led by 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, kept 
up their arguments against the bill. 
Senator Wheeler said that the bill 
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OFFICIAL EMBLEM of the OPM (Office 
of Production Management). The OPM 
approved this emblem last week, and 
it will appear on their letterheads, 
envelopes and official documents. 


gives the President the power to 
lead us into the war. 

Several weeks ago, it appeared 
that the Lease-Lend Bill would have 
an easy time in the Senate. But as 
time went on, and the arguments 
continued, the opposition gained 
strength. Supporters of the bill have 
failed in two attempts to speed up 
debate by limiting the time each 
Senator would be allowed to talk. 
But they are confident that the bill 
will be passed even though oppo- 
nents do hold up a final vote for sev- 
eral more days. 

For a review of the arguments for 
and against the bill, see Junior Scho- 
lastic issues of Jan. 27-Feb. 1 and 
Feb. 17-22. 





Harci. & Ewing 


PRIORITIES BOARD OF THE OPM: Left to right: Capt. A. B. Anderson, represent- 
ing the Navy; Leon Henderson, in charge of prices; William S. Knudsen, Director 
of OPM; Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Director of Priorities; Donald M. Nelson, in charge 
of purchases; General R. C. Moore, Army; John D. Biggers, production. 
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“SILVER SLEEPER” CRASHES 
NEAR ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


America was saddened last week 
by the news of a tragic plane crash. 

The Mexico Silver Sleeper of 
Eastern Air Lines crashed in a pine 
woods near Atlanta, Ga. Seven per- 
sons were killed and nine injured. 

The Silver Sleeper, a $120,000 
twin-motored Douglas was en route 
from New York to Brownsville, Tex. 
At Brownsville it was to make con- 
nections with a Pan American Air- 
ways plane for Mexico City. 

The crash occurred shortly before 
1 a.m., as the Silver Sleeper was ap- 
proaching Atlanta. Most of the pas- 
sengers were in their berths. 

The pilot, James Perry, had a rec- 
ord of — flying hours. The co- 
pilot, L. . Thomas. was a second 
dial ‘in the Army Air Corps 
Reserve. 

Among the passengers was Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker, famous 
aviator and president of Eastern Air 








Lines. Captain Rickenbacker is 
America’s best known “flying ace” 
from the war of 1914-1918. 
Another passenger was Congress- 
man William D. Byron of Mary land. 
The Silver Sleeper left LaGuardia 
Airport, New York, at 7:15 p.m. Af- 
ter a stop at Washington, D. C., the 
plane headed for Atlanta. 
Weather-conditions around Atlan- 
ta were bad. A cold rain was falling 
and fog hung over the airport. There 
was a ce iling* of only 300 feet. This 
is not considered dange rous flying 
weather. Visibility* was 1% miles. 
Pilot Perry approached Atlanta on 
the radio beam which guides planes 
on their course. He called the air- 
port at 12:44 and again at 12:55, 
reporting his position. 








GENE Sade x) it _ agree 


€ Impact against trees cut off plane's 
wings. Photo shows a wing in the trees. 


But he was flying too low. He 
should have been up 800 feet over 
the wooded hillside where the plane 
crashed. It was seven miles from the 
airport. 

The plane ploughed through trees, 
losing its wings, ripping open the 
fuselage, and crashing to ground 400 
yards from the point where it 
touched the first tree- -tops. 

The pilot, co-pilot, steward, Rep- 
resentative Byron, and three other 
passengers were killed. 

All the others were injured. Some 
were pinned in the wreckage, and 
some were thrown free of the plane. 

Captain Rickenbacker was badly 
injured, with broken ribs, a broken 
leg, and a broken hip. He was 
pinned in the wrecked plane. He 
called to the others and encouraged 
them. He warned them not to light 
matches, as gasoline was dripping 
from the tanks. 

One of the less seriously injured 
passengers started out to get help. 
He fell into a deep ravine, and could 
not find his way out until daylight. 

It was daylight before rescuers 
reached the scene of the disaster. 

The U. S. Air Safety Bureau and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board are in- 
vestigating the crash. They will try 
to find the answer to one question 
above all others: Why was the Silver 
Sleeper flying so low at this point? 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 18 


PLOUGHING 400 YARDS through the trees, the plane turned over and crashed 
to the ground, a mass of twisted metal. A few passengers escaped serious injury or 
death when force of crash threw them clear of plane.. (International News photos) 
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GINGER and JIMMY 
AWARDED OSCARS 


Ginger Rogers and James Stewart 
were awarded Hollywood's highest 
honor last week. They each received 
an Oscar. ' 

Every year the Oscars — little 
statues — are awarded by the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. The Oscars are the most 
desired awards of the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

The Oscars were awarded at the 
Academy's annual dinner, held in 
the Hollywood-Biltmore Bowl. 

Ginger Rogers was awarded her 
Oscar as the best actress of the year, 
for her performance in Kittly Foyle. 

James Stewart was awarded his 
Oscar as the best actor of the year, 
for his performance in The Philadel- 
phia Story. 

Some of the other awards were: 

Best picture — Rebecca, produced 
by Selznick-International and di- 
rected by Alfred Hitchcock. 

Best director — John Ford, who di- 
rected The Grapes of Wrath. 

Best supporting actress — Jane 
Darwell, who played Ma Joad in 
The Grapes of Wrath. 

Best supporting actor — Walter 
Brennan, who played Judge Bean in 
The Westerner. 

Best original screen play — The 
Great McGinty, by Preston Sturgess. 

Why are the statues called Oscar? 
They got the name by accident in 
1935, when Bette Davis was award- 
ed a statue. She called it Oscar — 
the first name that came to her 
mind. 





Wide World 
Jimmy Stewart and Ginger Rogers seem 
happy with their Oscars. 
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Ni EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


(@) Li 1Z come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 























1 WHO ARE THEY? 

The three men shown in the photographs above are members 
of the OPM. One is the Director of OPM. Another is Associate 
Director. Another is Director of Priorities. Who's who? Write 


their names on the lines under their photographs. Score 10 points 
each. Total 30. 








My score 
2 opm 
What does OPM stand for? 
Score 5 points. 
My score 
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D GEOGRAPHY OF A TRAGEDY 


Fill in the names of the five missing cities in the following para- 
graph. Score 5 points each. Total 25. 











The Mexico Silver Sleeper left , made a stop at 
, then headed for . It was scheduled to 
make connections at with a Pan American Airways 





plane for 





My score 





4 NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Check the right ending to each of the following statements. 
Score 10 points each. Total 20. 

Edward T. Rickenbacker is (a) President of United Air Lines 
and R. A. F. pilot; (b) President of American Air Lines and chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board; (c) President of Eastern 
Air Lines and flying ace of war of 1914-1918. 

Bogdan Philoff is (a) President of Turkey; (b) Premier of Bul- 
garia; (c) Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia; (d) Premier of 
Rumania. 

My score 


5 THE SEA OF MARMARA 
Name the two entrances to the Sea of Marmara? 
1. a 
Score 10 points each. Total 20. 








My score 
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My total score 
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T TAKES ten sheep to dress a 
soldier. That 
that 
army wears 36 pounds of woolen 
clothing. And it takes the fleeces of 
ten sheep to provide the wool that 
is used to make this clothing. 

By June, 1941, there will be 1,515,- 
000 men in the Army. Each man is 
supplied with the following woolen 


is another way of 


saying every man in the 


garments: 3 pairs of long underwear; 
3 pairs of sox: 2 pairs of trousers; 2 
shirts: 1 blouse:* 1 overcoat: 1 fleece- 


lined mackinaw; and 3 blankets. 
You can see from this that Ameri- 
can sheep are making a large contri- 
National Defense. 
Besides the clothing that will be 
needed by June 1, millions of other 
garments must be 


bution to ou 


ad- 
vance for men who will be called to 
army service after June 1. 

After a 


year in the army, his clothing is 


ordered in 


man has served his one 


bundled up and stored for his own 


*This is in addition to the 
wear 


cotton sox, under- 


shirts, blouse, trousers and overalls supplied 


the men for use in warm weather 


use, in case he is called back into 
service. 

The requirements for defense are 
in addition to the normal demands 
for wool. The average person in the 
United States uses five pounds of 
wool every year. 

There are 54,000,000 sheep in the 
United States. Most of them are in 
big flocks in the sparsely settled 
western states, where there is good 
grazing land. 

Texas, Wyoming, Utah, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, New Mexico, and 
Colorado are the leading wool states 
of the West. Texas is the leader, with 
75 to 85 million pounds of wool a 
year. 

All states produce some wool. 
Ohio, with 15 to 20 million pounds a 
year, is the leading state east of the 
Mississippi. 

Even with our 54,000,000 sheep, 
we don't have enough. 

The amount of wool sheared off 
our sheep each year is called the 
“annual clip.” The total annual clip 
for all the United States is between 








F. P. G. photo at Harvat Brothers ranch, Livingston, Mont 


400,000,000 and 500,000,000 pounds. 
Since we need another 110,000,000 

pounds (and perhaps more next 

year ), we must import this much. 

We import the most from Aus- 
tralia, the greatest wool producing 
country in the world. 

Just recently, our Government 
made arrangements to store 250,- 
000,000 pounds of Australian wool 
in warehouses here. It belongs to 
the British. But they have agreed to 
let us hold it as a reserve in case we 
run short. 

If we need still more, we can get 
plenty from South America. They 
produce much more than they need, 
and are looking for places to sell it. 

Argentina, the leading wool-pro- 
ducing country of South America, 
has almost as many sheep as we 
have. Argentina has one of the larg- 
est sheep populations in the world. 
The other three are Australia, Rus- 
sia, and the United States. Until the 
present war, Argentina sold’ most 
of her wool to Europe. 

It is estimated that there are al- 
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¥_P.G. photo by Madden, Livingston, Montana 


most 100 million sheep in all of 
South America. Besides the 44,500,- 
000 in Argentina, Uruguay has 20 
million; Peru, 12 million; Chile, 2,- 
500,000; Brazil, 8 million; Bolivia 6 
million; Colombia, 900,000; Ecua- 
dor, 700,000; Paraguay, 195,000; 
Venezuela, 113,000. 

The largest sheep ranches in South 
America cover thousands of square 
miles of the southern parts of Ar- 
gentina and Chile. Horses and cattle 
can't find enough to eat in this 
region. But sheep can live where 
other animals would starve to death. 


SHEARING SHEEP 


In northern climates, sheep are 
sheared once a year —in the spring. 

During Spring months the sheep 
are rounded up and led to the shear- 
ing shed. On some ranches, portable 
shearing machines are taken to the 
sheep range, and the shearing is 
done in the open. 

Shearing machines are similar to 
the power-driven clippers a barber 
uses, except that they have larger 
and heavier teeth. 

Hand-driven clippers are used on 
the smaller ranches. On _ larger 
ranches, electric motors or gas en- 
gines are used to operate the shear- 
ing machines. 

An expert shearer, using a shear- 


€ A SHEEP DOG is the herder’s right 
hand. These intelligent dogs help to 
keep the flock from spreading out too 
for, and on move in right direction. 


ing machine, is able to shear 150 to 
300 sheep a day. 

In shearing, the fleece is removed 
in one piece. The fleeces are bagged, 
and shipped to the sorting house. 
There each fleece is examined by a 
man called a sorter. He pulls the 
fleece apart with his hands, sorting 
the wool into different grades. 

Each fleece has wool of different 
grades. The finest wool is on the 
shoulders and sides. The wool is 
coarser on the neck, head, belly, and 
hind-quarters. 

The first fleece taken from a sheep 
(when the animal is about eight 
months old), is the finest fleece of 
his life. 

From the sorter, the wool goes to 
the scouring vats. Soap, water, and 
chemical cleansers are used to re- 
move the grease and dirt from the 
wool. If the wool has burrs in it, a 
special machine, operating like the 
cotton gin, removes the burrs. 

After the wool has dried, it is 
ready for dyeing. Then it is oiled, 
to restore its pliancy.* 


Now the wool starts its journey 
through the machines which make 
it into yarn and then into cloth. The 
first machines are the carding ma- 
chines. These are cylinders studded 
with metal teeth, which straighten 
out the fibres. The wool comes out 
of this machine in a sheet about 
three feet wide and four inches thick. 
This continuous strip of .wool then 
goes to the drawing machine. 

This machine gathers the wool in 
soft, loose, cord called a roving. 


The roving is spun into yarn on 
spinning machines. Then the yarn is 
gathered on hundreds of spools and 
fed to the looms. The looms weave 
the yarn into cloth. 











ie 

” Grace Line 
A SCENE IN SORTING HOUSE in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. The sorter pulls 
the fleece apart, gradino the wool. 


. biMad. we bende vd 
A BIG SPOOLS gather the “roving” 
as it comes from the drawing machine. 
Later the “roving” will be spun into yarn 
in the spinning room. 


SHEEP DRINKING at an irrigation ditch 
on the Rangbeg Ranch, Douglas County, 
Nevada. Can you see the black one? V 


F.8.A. photo by Rothstein 





March 10-15, 1941 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 18 
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BIB and TUCK 





GOOD TO THE LAST BARK 


UCK picked up a couple of 

pencils and started drumming 
on the edge of the table. 

“Please, Tuck, not so hard.” Bib 
had her new type writer at the other 
end of the table. “Tuck, pu-leeze, 
I'm trying to type.” 

“Oh, podden me, I thought that 
was a hen pecking!” Tuck paused 
a moment and then started drum- 
ming again, this time not quite so 
hard. 

“Don't laugh. This is—better than 
you could do!” Bib pecked out an- 
other word laboriously. “By the way, 
what are you doing?” 

“Swinging Hiawatha.” 

“Swinging—Hiawatha?” 
peated in astonishment. 

“Sure. I thought of it during Eng- 
lish today. It has swell rhythm. Just 
listen— 


Bib re- 


“By - the - SHORE - sov - Gitche - 
GUM - ee 

“By - the - SHI - ning - bigsea 
WA - ter — 


“Gosh, it practically swings itself! 
Think I'll write some music for it.’ 

“Since when did you take up song- 
writing?” asked Bib. 

“Since last night when I heard 
Tommy Dorsey's Fame and Fortune 
program. Do you realize they pay 
$100 for the best new song each 
week? Boy, what I couldn't do with 
one hundred smackers!” 

“What I couldn’t do with less than 
that! Right now Id settle for $2.98, 
so I could buy some saddle-leather 
moccasins. Oh, well,” Bib turned 
back to the typewriter, “I've got to 
finish these Do’s and Don'ts for the 
Jeff, IJr.s good grooming column. 
Let’s see, was I? Do brush 
your hair 100 strokes every night. 
Don’t use more than a dash of — is 
is p-e-r- or p-r-e-fume, Tuck? I never 
can remember.” 

Tuck shrugged. * 
self.” 

“Well, can spell it without 
using it, can’t you?” Bib demanded. 

But Tuck's attention was riveted 
on a magazine lying on the table. 

“Boy-o-boy, did you see this?” He 


where 


Never use it my- 


you 


pointed to the back cover ad. “It 
says: Here’s how you can win $200, 
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and get his 
first prize, $100, second, etc., just by 
suggesting a new name for a canned 
dog food! Send in your suggestion 
along with a label—” 


“Jeeps, not another one of those!’ 
Bib shook her head. “Honestly, I'll 
bet we've spent enough on labels —” 

“Waitaminute —the label off one 
can of Kay 9 Dog Food. Isn't that 
the stuff Mom got for Goofy the 
other day? Sure. it is. Remember, 
Mom couldn't figure out why the 
number 9 and we kept saying Kay- 9 
— Kay-9 until she got it. Well, there 
you are. We have the label. All we 
need is to think of a name.’ 

“Well, you think. I'm busy.” Bib 
went back to her Do’s and Don'ts. 

She was occupied with her typing 
for the next few minutes and didn't 
realize that Tuck had left the room 
until he was back carrying a bowl 
of something. 

“Uhm — cookies? Goody!” 
reached out for some. 


Bib 





reaction,” 





Illustrations 


“See, | take the product direct to the consumer 


by Katherine Tracy 
Tuck explained. 


“Help yourself!” Tuck passed the 
bowl to her and she almost had her 
hand in it before she saw what it 
was. 

“Oh, dog food! I could bop you, 
Mr. Tucker.” She looked at-the bow] 
again. “Is — is that the way it looks? 
All gooey?” 

“I dumped a little gravy on top 


for the experiment. Here, Goof! 
Wake up, ole boy,” Tuck called to 
the dog under the table. “This is 


what you might call ‘Consumer Re- 
search’,” he explained to Bib. “See, 
I take the product direct to the con- 
sumer and get his reaction. Then | 
decide what to call it.” 

Bib leaned on the table and 
laughed. “You get wackier every 
day! Consumer — ” 

“Shhh!” Tuck pretended to be very 
serious. “Don’t interfere with Science 
at Work! Come on, Goof, ole boy. 
Here, have some!” 


Goof rose sleepily and sniffed the 
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EMPHASIS THIS WEEK 
ON DEFENSE PROGRAM 


HERE is ample material this week for the discussion of 
defense problems that heretofore may not have come up 
in class. 

In particular we should like to call your attention to the 
articles on pages 4 and 5 — “Government, Owners, Labor 
Co-operate to End Strike” and “Mr. Stettinius Decides 
Questions of Priority.” 

Both of these articles hang on very strong news pegs. The 
agreement to end the strike at the Bethlehem Steel plant 
at Lackawanna, N. Y., is an example of industrial-labor co- 
operative effort that can be hailed with patriotic fervor. We 
place this article first in our list for study this week. 

Our Feb. 10-15th issue had ALUMINUM for the Theme 
Article. Now aluminum pops up in the news to be the first 
“vital defense material” to go on the pririties list. For full 
speed ahead in airplane production, Mr. Stettinius, Director 
of Priorities for the Office of Production Management, has 
ordered that pots and pans must give way to fuselages and 
wings in the service of our country. 

A word about the “Cartoon of the Week” on page 4. This 
is our own artist’s variation on a cartoon by Shoemaker in 
the Chicago Daily News. That is, the whole drawing is ours 
but two-thirds of the idea is Mr. Shoemaker’s. We wanted a 
cartoon that went two links further along the defense chain 
than Mr. Shoemaker’s. p> 
His cartoon was admir- | 
able for the purpose for Py: bs 
which it was intended. 

We looked through 
more than 200 news- 
papers in search of the 
cartoon we wanted. Mr. 
Shoemaker’s came clos- 
est to it. Then we 
added the two links | 
which, in our opinion, 
give additional force to 
the idea for classroom 
use. 

Last week's Junior ye 
Scholastic demonstrated f 7.*¥> ee ois 
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the importance of COT- 
TON in our national “Ne Stronger Than the Weakest 
economv and Defense Link.”’ Shoemaker’s cartoon in Chi- 
Program. This week #8? Daily News which suggested 
we follow with WOOL. Junior Scholastic’s “Cartoon of the 


ssa Week.” (See pege 4. 
It is a fascinating sub- _ (See page 4.) 


ject, and we have applied its topical association with the 
needs of the army. 
Group arrangement for this week: 
I. CO-OPERATION TO END STRIKE, P. 4 
Il. MR. STETTINIUS AND PRIORITIES, P. 5 
lil. THEME ARTICLE — WOOL — Pp. 8, 9 
IV. “SILVER SLEEPER” CRASHES — P. 6 
V. BOOK REPORT — “BLUE WILLOW” —P. 12 
VI. BIB AND TUCK —P. 10 


GROUP I—CO-OPERATION TO END STRIKE—P. 4 
1. What three groups co-operated to end the strike at 
Lackawanna, N. Y.? What do the initials OPM stand for? 
2. What office does Mr. Knudsen hold in our Govern- 
ment? Mr. Hillman? 
3. Why was the Lackawanna strike important irom @ 
defense standpoint? 


SC¢H OLAS Fic 


4. What is the name of the union? Is it a C.1.O. or A.F. 
of L. union? 

5. What did the union ask for? How long did the strike 
last before it was called off? 

6. What were the terms of the agreement ending the 
strike? 


GROUP II—MR. STETTINIUS AND PRIORITIES—P. 5 


1. Who is Mr. Stettinius? What is his full name? What 
job did he have before taking over his present Government 
responsibility? 

2. What do we mean by “priority”? How is this con- 
nected with our National Defense Program? 

3. Why is it necessary to control the supply of war 
materials? 

4. What decision did Mr. Stettinius make last week? 
Why? 

5. What other materials are expected to be added to the 
priorities list? 

6. Name five everyday articles that 
aluminum. 

7. On what date will the priorities order on aluminum ex- 
pire? Why was an expiration date set? 


GROUP III—THEME ARTICLE (WOOL)—Pp. 8, 9 


1. How do sheep make their contribution to National 
Defense? How much wool is needed for each soldier? List 
the woolen garments in each soldier's wardrobe. 

2. What happens to the clothing of a soldier after his 
year’s service? 

3. How much wool is needed by the average citizen per 
year? How does this compare with the wool needed for each 
soldier? 

4. How many sheep graze in the United States? Locate 
the leading wool states. How much wool is produced in the 
leading wool state? 

5. Does the United States produce enough wool to sup- 
ply its own needs? Where does the rest come from? 

6. What arrangements in regard to storing wool have 
been made between the United States and Britain? Why? 

7. What country is the leading wool producer of South 
America? How does this compare with other nations in wool 
production? 

8. How is the wool taken from sheep? Explain the 
process. What is a fleece? 

9. Name the other steps in converting wool into cloth, 

10. What is the roving? 


GROUP IV—"’SILVER SLEEPER’’ CRASHES—P. 6 


1. On a map, draw a line connecting the cities from 
New York to Brownsville, Texas, at which the Mexico Silver 
Sleeper was scheduled to stop. 

2. What plane connections are made at Brownsville, 
Texas? 

3. Who is Edward V. Rickenbacker? What did he de 
during the war of 1914-1918? What is his present job? 

4, What did Capt. Rickenbacker warn the injured pas- 
sengers not to do? Why? 

5. What is a radio beam? 

6. What are the names of two Government agencies 
investigating the wreck? 


GROUP V—BOOK REPORT—“BLUE WILLOW” 
P. 12 


1. What is the name of the book reviewed? Who is the 
author? What is the story about? 
2. Name the people in the story and tell what part each 


are made of 


[Turn to next page} 
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plays. Analyze the characters of Bounce Reyburn and Mr. 
Anderson from their words and actions. 

3. What question was frequently put to the Larkins? 
Why? 

4. How did Reyburn cheat the Larkins and Mr. An- 
derson? 

5. What fact showed that Mr. Larkin was careful? How 
did this help him later on? 

6. Why did the Larkins treasure the blue willow plate? 

7. How did Janey come to give the plate to Reyburn? 
Why was Reyburn anxious to get it? 

8. How was the plate connected with the discovery of 
Reyburn’s dishonesty? 

9. How did good fortune finally come to the Larkins? 


GROUP ViI—BIB AND TUCK—P. 10 

1. Why was Tuck interested in Tommy Dorsey's pro- 
gram? 

2. Have you ever entered a contest of this type? Why? 
On what basis do you believe the entries are judged? 

3. How do you know that Tuck had entered many 
contests? 

4. What part did Goofy play in Tuck’s plans? What did 
Tuck mean by “Consumer Research”? 

5. How did Tuck decide on a name for the food? 

6. How did Tuck keep Bib and himself busy during the 
next three weeks? 

7. Why were Bib and Tuck excited over the missing 
letter? How did they finally find it? What was the good 
news? 

8. What was Goofy’s reward? 
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IMPROVE THEIR READING 


The “Normal” Reader 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Who is the Normal Reader? 

Through an unfortunate error we usually regard as the 
“normal” those who are not known to be abnormal. It is 
misleading to define as the “normal” all who have no notice- 
able or discovered detects. Clinical psychologists have re- 
jected the “abnormal-normal” classification deliberately. 
They prefer, in its place, “hospitalized-non-hospitalized.” 
This novel terminology brings out several important prin- 
ciples—first, that there are many borderline cases which 
differ only slightly and only in degree on both sides of the 
dividing Obey and second, that the basis of classification is 
not infallible. These principles apply to reading. 

Few persons are normal in every respect. The normal 
reader is a statistical abstraction. A more accurate desig- 
nation would be the average-for-his-age-group reader. We 
regard the average in each respect’ at each age level as a 
norm. Persons whose abilities tend to cluster around the 
age norm are “normal readers.” They may be average, in 
al respects or only in one or two. 

School procedure in the classification of pupils accord- 
ing to reading is often based on tests. The traditional 
reading achievement test is a catch-all which usually meas- 
ures vocabulary and paragraph comprehension under moder- 
ate speed conditions. The pupil must identify one of several 
alternatives as the correct me: aning of each test word, on 
the vocabulary test, or he must choose the one of several 
statements which signifies the meaning of a paragraph, on 
the comprehension test. 


These tests are rated in. terms of the total number of 
correct responses on each part. Age group averages or 
norms are determined by giving the test to representative 
groups of pupils at each level. Such norms are available 
or the parts and for the average score determined from the 
arts. The following are sample national norms of the 
1940 Edition of the Stanford Reading Test, Intermediate 
Form, for Reading Average: 


Age Norm 


Score Years-Months Grade Norm 
38 9-0 4.0 
43 9-6 4.5 
45 10-0 5.0 
52 10-6 5.5 
56 11-1 6.1 
59 11-7 6.6 
61 12-0 7.0 
64 12-7 7.6 
68 13-7 8.6 
70 , 14-0 9.0 


Pupils who attain scores within six months or one-half 
a grade of their expected norm, based on their school grade 
placement, are regarded as normal or average readers. Those 
who attain a year or more above their expectancy are ad- 
vanced or superior readers, while those who attain a year 
or more below expectancy are considered retarded. 

It should, of course, always be ascertained that ocular 
defects or illness do not interfere with the test validity. 

The determination of the normal on the basis of tests 
is a practical, objective description of the abilities and per- 
formance of the group. By studying the questions and an- 
swers the teacher can make a valuable analysis of the con- 
cepts and understandings of the pupils. Such an analysis 
is of great importance to the teacher in planning instruc- 
tion. But it is useful, too, in that it shows the mediocrity of 
the normal, defined statistically. The teacher should not be 
satisfied’ when a considerable number of students attain 
up-to-grade scores. She should extend her efforts to de- 
velop habits of wide and fluent reading. Encourage the 
pupils to read much, to enjoy reading, to use reading as a 
source of information, opinion, relaxation, comfort, and 
pleasure. 


TRAINING FOR CHILDREN WITH SpeEciFIC DisaBILiry IN 
READING, SPELLING, AND PENMANSHIP. By Anna Gilling- 
ham and Bessie W. Stillman. New York: Sacket and Wil- 
helms Lithographing Corp., 462 Fifth Ave. 1940. Pp. vi 
268 (paper). 

This book is a manual for remedial teachers of pupils 
with “specific” disability in reading, spelling, and penman- 
ship. Specific disability is intrinsic to the skill and not the 
result of external factors, such as emotional disturbances, 
low intelligence, ocular defect, or faulty early teaching. 
Original methods, materials, and techniques which have 
been found’ successful are presented. The book should be 
invaluable to all teachers who have a serious concern with 


the problem of reading disability. 





ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING ON PAGE 18 
(1) 13. (2) I-d. 2-g. 3-e. 4-b. 5-1. 6-h. 7-k. 8-m. 9-c. 10-n. 11-j, 
12-a. 13-f. 14-i. (3) i. (4) f. (5) b. (6) g. (7) e. (8) c. (9) d. (10) a. 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ ON PAGE 7 

1. William S. Knudsen, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Sidney Hillman. 

2. Office of Production Management. 

3. New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Brownsville, 
Texas; Mexico City, Mexico. 

4. (c), (b). 

5. Dardanelles, Bosporus. 
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and the food sources of each nutrient 
are more widely known today than ever 
before. 

Excellent sources, such as milk and 
our typically American cereals, made 
from the great harvests of native grains, 
are available to all. Important among 
these wholesome foods is National Bis- 
cuit Shredded Wheat, made of 100 per- 
cent whole wheat, including the Wheat 
Germ. These crisp toasted biscuits bring 
to our breakfast tables the fresh, nut- 
like flavor and nutritious goodness of 
whole wheat. (See chart below.) 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
breakfasts have been enjoyed, contrib- 
uting, at least in part, to the clear heads 
and sound bodies of America’s millions. 





VITAMIN B, . More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
CALCIUM . . More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
PHOSPHORUS. More than | /2 daily average requirement 
IRON 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 


FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 
content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 


More than 1/5 daily average requirement 








Baked by “NABISCO” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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plays. Analyze the characters of Bounce Reyburn and Mr. 
Anderson from their words and actions. 

8. What question was frequently put to the Larkins? 
Why? 

4. How did Reyburn cheat the Larkins and Mr. An- 
derson? 

5. What fact showed that Mr. Larkin was careful? How 
did this help him later on? 

6. Why did the Larkins treasure the blue willow plate? 

7. How did Janey come to give the plate to Reyburn? 
Why was Reyburn anxious to get it? 

8. How was the plate connected with the discovery of 
Reyburn’s dishonesty? 

9. How did good fortune finally come to the Larkins? 


GROUP ViI—BIB AND TUCK—P. 10 

1. Why was Tuck interested in Tommy Dorsey’s pro- 
gram? 

2. Have you ever entered a contest of this type? Why? 
On what basis do you believe the entries are judged? 

8. How do you know that Tuck had entered many 
contests? 

4. What part did Goofy play in Tuck's plans? What did 
Tuck mean by “Consumer Research”? 

5. How did Tuck decide on a name for the food? 

6. How did Tuck keep Bib and himself busy during the 
next three weeks? 

7. Why were Bib and Tuck excited over the missing 
letter? How did they finally find it? What was the good 
news? 

8. What was Goofy’s reward? 
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IMPROVE THEIR READING 


The “Normal” Reader 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Who is the Normal Reader? 

Through an unfortunate error we usually regard as the 
“normal” those who are not known to be abnormal. It is 
misleading to define as the “normal” all who have no notice- 
able or discovered detects. Clinical psychologists have re- 
jected the “abnormal-normal” classification deliberately. 
They prefer, in its place, “hospitalized-non-hospitalized.” 
This novel terminology brings out several important prin- 
ciples—first, that there are many borderline cases which 
differ only slightly and only in degree on both sides of the 
dividing line; and second, that. the basis of classification is 
not infallible. These principles apply to reading. 

Few persons are normal in every respect. The normal 
reader is a statistical abstraction. A more accurate desig- 
nation would be the average-for-his-age-group reader. We 
regard the average in each respect at each age level as a 
norm. Persons whose abilities tend to cluster around the 
age norm are “normal readers.” They may be average, in 
all respects or only in one or two. 

School procedure in the classification of pupils accord- 
ing to reading is often based on tests. The traditional 
reading achievement test is a catch-all which usually meas- 
ures vocabulary and paragraph comprehension under moder- 
ate speed conditions. The pupil must identify one of several 
alternatives as the correct meaning of each test word, on 
the vocabulary test, or he must choose the one of several 
statements which signifies the meaning of a paragraph, on 
the comprehension test. 
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bowl suspiciously. Finally, he tasted 
it. He looked up at Tuck, licking his 
chops. 

“Hmmm — not bad! Isn’t that what 
he said?” Tuck asked Bib. 

“I didn’t quite get that last word, 
Bib replied, playing the game. 

But by this time Goof had really 
made up his mind and was going to 
town on the dog food. When he had 
licked the platter clean, he looked at 
Tuck and barked. 

“Good to the last bark, eh?” Bib 
cracked. 

“Attaboy, Goof some soup! 
Sa-ay, what's wrong with that for a 
name?” Tuck sparked. 

“What —SOUP?” asked Bib. 

“No, ATTABOY. What about that 
— ATTABOY DOG FOOD!” 


“Are you serious? Isn't that — sort 
of silly?” Bib demurred. 

“Silly?” Tuck cried. “No more so 
than Wheaties, Krunchies, Tasties, 
and all the other stuff we eat! Atta- 
boy! Is that okay by you, Goof?” 

Goof wagged his tail. 

“Well, it's your idea,” Bib said, 
still not convinced. “Oh, but let me 
type the letter for you when you 
send it in. l1—I may decide to be 
a secretary and I need practice. Will 
you, Tuck?” 

“Sure. We'll do it right now. You 
have some plain white paper there, 
haven't you? Well, take a letter, Miss 
Tucker! Ahem! To the Kay 9 Dog 
Food Co. The address — right there 
on the label.” Tuck put it before Bib 
on the table. “Then — er-uh-Gentle- 
men: I should like to—to submit 
the following suggestion as the new 
name for your canned dog food: 
ATTABOY. Signed, E. A. Tucker, 


Jr.” 
For the next week or so Bib asked 


Tuck every day if he’d heard from 
the dog food name contest. He 
hadn’t, and she soon lost interest. In 
the meantime he had entered about 
six other slogan and rhyme-making 
contests and sent in great batches of 
questions to all the quiz programs 
on the radio. In fact he had kept 
“Miss Tucker” so busy at the type- 
writer that she had about decided 
not to become a secretary. At least, 
not Tuck’s! 


[r was three weeks later that she 
came in from school one day and 
[Continued on page 13] 
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i high morale of our nation is the 
result of many factors, such as national 
unity, faith in democracy and the fit- 
ness of our citizens. 


For these important factors we can 
thank, at least partly, the efficient pro- 
grams of our school systems. Supervised 
athletics, modern methods of mental 
development and organized facilities for 
assuring fresh air and pure, nutritious 
foods, have contributed greatly to our 
national morale. 


Our schools have helped to spread 
new found knowledge of vitamins and 
other vital food values essential to phy- 
sical and mental fitness. The functions 





and the food sources of each nutrient 
are more widely known today than ever 
before. 

Excellent sources, such as milk and 
our typically American cereals, made 
from the great harvests of native grains, 
are available to all. Important among 
these wholesome foods is National Bis- 
cuit Shredded Wheat, made of 100 per- 
cent whole wheat, including the Wheat 
Germ. These crisp toasted biscuits bring 
to our breakfast tables the fresh, nut- 
like flavor and nutritious goodness of 
whole wheat. (See chart below.) 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
breakfasts have been enjoyed, contrib- 
uting, at least in part, to the clear heads 
and sound bodies of America’s millions. 





VITAMIN B, More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
CALCIUM More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
PHOSPHORUS. More than 1/2 daily average requirement 
IRON More than 1/5 daily average requirement 


FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 
content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 











There is also a generous part of the daily energy~requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities ineluding VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 








Baked by “NABISCO” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Janey Larkin 


4a OW long are you going to 
stay?” 


Janey Larkin and her 
parents were asked that question 
everywhere they went. They didn’t 
stay 08 in any one place. Once 
they had owned a ranch in Texas, 
but dust storms and drought had 
ruined the land and Mr. Larkin lost 
the ranch. After that there was noth- 
ing for the Larkins to do but get 
into their jalopy and drive from 
place to place, looking for work. 
Sometimes Mr. Larkin found a job 
“hy fruit or vegetables on a 
arm; sometimes he was hired to 
pick cotton. 

The Larkins had no place they 
could call home. They stayed in a 
place as long as Mr. Larkin found 
work there. Then they moved. on. 
They had come to the San Joaquin 
Valley in California only a week be- 
fore. There Mr. Larkin got a job 
picking cotton. Janey and Mrs. Lar- 
kin set up housekeeping in an aban- 
doned shack. 

“The shack you're staying in be- 
longs to the man who owns the next 
field,” Lupe Romero told Janey one 
day. Lupe was a Mexican girl about 
Janey’s age. She lived across the 
road from the Larkins. 

Janey had hoped that no one 
owned the shack. When the owner 
found out that the Larkins were liv- 
ing there, he would probably make 
them pay rent or move on. Janey 
sighed. She was so tired of moving 
on. She wanted to stay in one place 
for good, to go to school, and have 
friends her own age — like Lupe. 
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BLUE WILLOW 


The Story of A Wandering Family Who 
Find A Home and Happiness in California 


A REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK 


“BLUE WILLOW” BY DORIS GATES 
PUBLISHED BY THE VIKING PRESS 


The next day the Larkins had a 


caller. 


“My name is Bounce Reyburn,” 
he told them. “I’m Mr. Anderson’s 
foreman and he owns all the land 
from here to the river. You folks 
have got to pay rent or get out. It'll 
be five dollars a month — beginning 
now.” 


The Larkins managed to scrape 
the five dollars together. Mr. Larkin 
was r, but he was careful. He in- 
sisted that Reyburn give him a re- 
ceipt for the rent money. 


“All right,” said Reyburn, “but re- 
member — what I say goes around 
here. So don’t be runnin’ to Mr. 
Anderson and squawking!” 


Although Janey was glad they 
wouldn't have to move out of the 
shack right away, she didn't like 
Reyburn. She decided that it must 
be his eyes. They shifted about and 
seemed to be looking for anything 
of value. Janey had 7 feeling that 
he would take anything he liked. She 
was glad that the only treasure the 
Larkins possessed —a blue willow- 
patterned plate—had been safely 
hidden away when he called. 


Janey had another encounter with 
Reyburn later in the week. She had 
been taking a walk along @ road 
which led through a grove of wil- 
lows. To her surprise, when she 
turned a bend in the road, she found 
she had walked into someone’s door- 
yard. A low, rambling ranch house 
sprawled beyond. A dog ran bark- 
ing toward her, and a man followed. 
It was Bounce Reyburn. 


“What are you doing here?” he 
demanded. “Get off this place and 
stay off. This is Mr. Anderson's prop- 
erty.” 

“What's going on here?” a voice 
interrupted, and Janey turned to 
meet the gaze of an older man who 
had just come up behind her. “I'm 
Nils Anderson,” he said, smiling. 





The blue willow plate 


S O THIS was the man who owned 
the she-k she was now living in! 
But a look from Reyburn warned her 
not to say anything about the shack. 
For some reason the foreman didn’t 
want Anderson to know the Larkins 
were living on his land. 

Although Reyburn was disagree- 
able, Anderson seemed very friendly. 
Janey soon found herself telling him 
about the blue willow plate because 
the ranch grounds reminded her of 
the picture on the plate. When she 
left that afternoon, Anderson gave 
her some eggs to take to her mother, 
and told her to come again. 

In December Mr. Larkin lost his 
job. Then Mrs. Larkin fell ill. She 
was not well enough to be moved 
when Reyburn came around to col- 
lect the rent, and the Larkins did not 
have the five dollars he demanded. 
In desperation, Janey offered Rey- 
burn the willow plate in place of the 
rent money. 

At first Reyburn only laughed at 
her. Then he remembered that the 
Larkins had receipts for all the rent 
they had paid him. He had never 
given any of the rent money to Mr. 
Anderson, and that was why he did 
not want Anderson to know the Lar- 
kins were living in the shack. Per- 


haps, he thought, if he took this 
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BOY WITH THE LAMB . 


Os summer evening | picked up 
a little boy in Utah, between 
Nephi and Moroni, where the road 
turns east and south to pass between 
the Nebo and the San Pitch ranges. 
I had been crawling all afternoon at 
about five miles an hour through 
great herds of sheep that were mov- 
ing north towards Provo. The air 
had been acrid and choking with 
dust. The bleatings and patter of 
hoofs had become irritating. One of 
the herders told me there was a clear 
road further east, so I cut over to it. 

And it was on the connecting 
road, on the brow of a rise between 
the mountain range, that I came on 
this boy, who was about eleven 
years old, trudging along with a 
lamb in his arms. He did not ask for 
a ride, but he seemed so tiny, so 


alone in the vastness of the hills and 
the twilight, that I stopped and 
asked him if he would like to get in. 
He said yes, thank you, he would 
like it very much because it would 
get him home in time for supper; he 
had ten miles to go and was hungry. 
Seated in the car with the lamb in 
his lap, he explained that it was a 
lostling, one whose mother had died. 
Ordinarily, he said, the herders feed 
them from bottles, or find a sheep 
whose lamb has died and tie the 
dead lamb’s skin around the orphan. 
The ewes, though they will not feed 
a strange lamb, seem to know their 
own solely by smell. But during the 
annual migrations, there is no time 
for such attentions, and the lostlings, 
too weak from lack of food to keep 
up with the herd, are left to die. 


e BY BERGEN EVANS 


The herders will gladly give them 
to anyone who wants them. So the 
boy had taken to walking behind the 
herds, waiting for a lostling. It was 
hard work for a child. The day that 
| picked him up, he had followed 
the herds fifteen miles and carried 
the lamb five on the way home. He 
had started, he told me, early in the 
morning, carrying a lunch, and if | 
had not given him a ride, he would 
not have reached home before mid- 
night. That possibility did not alarm 
him; he had often walked that far 
before. His father, a farmer, staked 
him to skim milk to feed his lambs. 
The year before, he had acquired a 
flock of thirty-four, and this year al- 
ready had eighteen. At the mention 
of such numbers I became more re- 
spectful. He was a man of substance. 





BIB anno TUCK 


[Continued from page 11] 


saw a letter addressed to E. A. 
Tucker, Jr., on the hall table. She 
snatched it up eagerly. It was bound 
to be a contest letter, because Tuck 
never signed his name, in full, except 
for contests. And, sure enough, on 
the back was “Kay 9 Dog Foods!” 

Bib could hardly wait to find out 
what was in it, but she was already 
late for her music lesson, so she 
dashed out of the house. 

When she returned, the family 
were just sitting down to supper. She 
rushed into the dining room without 
taking off her hat and coat. 


“Did you get it? Did you get it?’ 
she shouted at Tuck. 

“Get what?” 

“The letter — the letter! It was on 
the hall table about five o'clock 
from Kay 9!” 

Tuck fairly leaped out of his chair 
and Bib followed him into the hall. 
But there was no letter on the hall 
table. They searched everywhere — 
under the rug, back of the table. 

They were wondering what to-do 
next, when suddenly Bib pointed to 
the door into the living room. 

And there stood Goof — with a let- 
ter in his mouth! 


Tuck took the letter and tore it 
open. “Gosh! Second prize, $100!” 


“Wheeeee!” Bib shouted, as they 
both went back into the dining room. 
“He won — he won — $100!” 

Mom and Pop joined in the cele- 
bration, of course, and everybody 
was congratulating Tuck and want- 
ing to read the letter. 

“But how do you suppose Goot got 
hold of it?” Tuck asked. “Goof, how 
did you?” 

But Goof just wagged his tail, 
licked his chops, and looked longing 
ly in the direction of the kitchen. 

“Give him a double portion of that 
stuff —that ATTABOY soup,” Tuck 
commanded. “After all, he. was the 
‘idea man’ on this.” 

— Gay Heap. 








BLUE WILLOW 


[Continued from preceding page] 


plate the Larkins treasured so, he 
could trade it back to them later on 
for the rent receipts. Then he would 
send them on their way, and no one 
would be the wiser. 


As SOON as Mrs. Larkin was well 
enough, Janey and her father got 
ready to move. But Janey felt she 
could not leave the Valley without 
saying goodbye to the blue willow 
plate. She went to Mr. Anderson and 
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asked to see the plate just once more. 

Mr. Anderson knew nothing about 
the plate. When Janey explained 
how Reyburn had taken it, he said: 

“Your father should never have 
paid rent for that shack. Anyone 
who wanted to live there was wel- 
come to. It has no value to me. Of 
course, I had no idea what Bounce 
was up to. He's probably been graft- 
ing on everyone who moved in 
there.” 

Janey felt that the angry look in 
Mr. Anderson’s eyes boded no good 
for Bounce Reyburn. She was right. 
Anderson fired Reyburn the next 


day, and offered Janey’s father the 
foreman’s job. 

“It’s seventy-five dollars a month, 
Larkin,” he said, “and a house on 
the ranch. How about it?” Mr. Lar- 
kin could only nod. Gratitude made 
it hard for him to say anv*thing just 
then. 

A house of their own at last, 
Janey thought. “How long can we 
stay, she asked Mr. Anderson 
timidly, “— in the house, I mean?” 

“As long as you want to, Janey,” 
said Mr. Anderson. 

— MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 
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Armour’s Strings 
must pass this 
Punishing Test ! 


In this test the strings 
must stand hundreds 
of smashing strokes 

" against sandpaper- 
covered steel balls before they break! 
Armour strings are court-tested, too, by such 
outstanding players as (Big) Bill Tilden, a 
regular Armour string user. You get your 
money's worth with Armour’s Tested Gut. 





fi 4 





Insist on one of these six tested brands: 
GOLD STAR + TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY + SUPER SPECIAL « DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Distributors of Nylon strings 


NOTE: improve your game by taking lessons 
from a tennis professional. 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY - U.S. Y., CHICAGO 




















Take this trim and husky thirteen 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
~ erisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
strains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
it” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. All 
brass fittings. Economical to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 753 
Old Town, Maine. 


— 
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OTS of girls would rather play 
[Poaseball than cook or sew or 
figure out a new hair-do. That 
was the kind of girl Alice Marble 
was. In fact, she was so good at 
baseball, basketball, and other 
sports, that her friends and relatives 
called her “Al.” 

“Al” not only liked playing base- 
ball; she liked watching big-time 
baseball teams play it. She spent a 
lot of time at Recreation Park in 
San Francisco, home field of the 
San Francisco Seals. The manager, 
Al Killifer, saw her there so often 
that he finally made her team mas- 
cot and bat girl. 

Alice captained the girls’ basket- 
ball team at Polytechnic High 
School in San #rancisco. But until 
1928, she had not played tennis. Her 
older brother Dan thought she ought 
to, and he bought her a racket. So, 
at the age of 15, Alice began her 
climb up the tennis ladder. 

She worked hard at tennis. In no 
time at all she was hitting the ball 
as hard as most men players can hit 
it. In two years she won the Junior 
Women’s championship, and a year 
later she had climbed to seventh 
place in the women’s national tennis 
rankings. By 1933 she had skipped 
four places in that ranking. 


GAME WELL CONTROLLED 


Alice played a hard-hitting game, 
but she had it under good control. 
It wasn’t wild and slashing. She 
used her brains, and when the op- 
portunity called for a soft drop shot, 


or a placement with “cut” on the 





ball, she had the versatility* to use 
that shot. 

From 1936 to 1940, Alice won 
every national and _ international 
championship in sight. She ranked 
as our No. 1 woman player. 

Last fall, Alice won the national 
championship for the fourth time. 
She hadn't been beaten since June, 
1938, and in that time she won twen- 


_ty-eight tournaments and collected 


enough loving cups to open a small 
museum. 


So far, Alice had been playing ten- 
nis as an amateur. This meant that 
she was not paid to play. Alice had 
other ways of making money. She 
designed girls’ tennis togs, sang in 
night clubs, wrote articles on sports, 
and lectured. She also did some ra- 
dio work. For six weeks last fall she 
broadcast football predictions on 
Friday and the results of the games 
on Saturday. But all these activities 
were only sidelines, and they didn’t 
bring in as much money as she 
wanted to make. 


So, last November, she turned pro- 
fessional. She signed a contract to 
play tennis for a certain amount 
of money — $25,000 to be exact, plus 
a share of the gate receipts. Her con- 
tract called for a tennis tour 
throughout the United States and to 
Cuba with Bill Tilden, Don Budge 
and Mary Hardwick of England. 

Alice says she will use the money 
she earns to pay for vocal training. 
She has ambitions to be a concert 
singer. But most sport fans don’t 
care whether Alice sings or not. They 
would rather see her play tennis. 





Photo by Owen Reed 


ALICE MARBLE making a forehand drive during National Championship. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 18 
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NEW 
MOVIES 


AMERICANS ALL! (March of Time) 


In the last one hundred years, more 
than forty million people have left their 
own lands and sailed across the sea to 
find a new home in the United States of 
America. 

The new March of Time film, “Amer- 
icans All,” tells how the lives of these 
immigrants have been welded into 
American progress. It shows how their 
labor has gone into the building of 
bridges, tunnels, railways. It shows how 
their industry and patience have turned 
prairies into rich farm country. It gives 
us pictures of them loading our river 
barges and digging minerals from our 
mines. Nobody who sees this new film 





Scene from “Americans All,” the 


new March release 


of Time 
can doubt that men and women from 
across the seas have helped to make 
America a strong, wealthy, and happy 
place. 

Today, because of the war and our 
Defense Program, many people look 
with suspicion upon immigrants. They 
are afraid of “Fifth Columnists” among 
their foreign-born friends and neigh- 
bors. This March of Time film reminds 
us that new Americans are very impor- 
tant to us—that by far the greatest num- 
ber of them are grateful and loyal — 
that many foreign-born Americans died 
for their new country in the last war. 

In this film, you will see immigrants 
coming to Ellis Island from almost 
every country on earth. You will see 
them being trained in American speech 
and American ways in our Americaniza- 
tion classes. You will be taken into their 
homes to see how they live, and you 
will follow them to their jobs to see how 
they work. 

You will also see many foreign-born 
men and women who hold important 
places in our national government. Men 
like Welsh-born Senator James J. Davis, 
German-born Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Austrian-born Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, Russian-born Sidney Hillman, 
and Danish-born William S. Knudsen. 

One of the best-known of all our im- 
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migrants is Louis Adamic, who came to 
America from Yugoslavia as an immi- 

ant boy when he was fourteen. Now 
4 is an editor, and author of many 
best-selling books about immigrants. 
Today he is serving as a national de- 
fense adviser. He appears in the film 
and has many good words to say for the 
immigrants who have helped to make 
America a better land. 


ANDY HARDY’S PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY (M-G-M. Director, George B. 
Seitz) 

The Hardy Family is with us again. 

There’s the usual crowd of well-known 

faces. Mickey Rooney is Andy. Lewis 
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Stone and Fay Holden are Judge 
Hardy and Mrs. Hardy. Ann Ruther- 
ford is Mickey’s sweetheart. 

But there is a brand-new lady in the 
cast—young Kathryn Grayson who 
sings well and acts smoothly. She’s the 
private secretary who helps Andy with 
the business of being president of the 
senior class. Her father, played by Ian 
Hunter, is a talented student of lan- 
guages who is out of a job. Judge 
Hardy helps him find the right place. 

The ups and downs of the Land 
Family (Ian Hunter and Kathryn Gray- 
son) make up the story in this ninth 
of the Hardy series. 
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NOW!.::THEY’RE READY FOR YOUR RACKET.::BE THE FIRST 
TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE QUALITIES OF NYLON! 


. .. they’re here! Racket strings made 

of Du Pont nylon! And what strings they 

are! Besides having all the qualities you de- 

sire in good racket strings, nylon strings have 
these extra advantages: 


They resist moisture! 
They do not fray! 
They are strong and resilient! 


Nylon has been tested for all the qualities of 
ordinary tennis strings and more. . . in the 
Du Pont laboratories . . . on the special test- 
ing machines of distributors and manufac- 
turers . . . in hundreds of slamming sets of 
actual play! 


Ask your dealer to show you these remark- 
able racket strings made of Du Pont nylon. 
Or make sure the new racket you buy this 
spring is strung with nylon. Remember .. - 
there is only one nylon. Be sure you get it. 
Look for the identifying decalcomania on the 
racket handle or the tag in the string! 


Nylon strings are moisture resistant! 


Forget about your former string worries be- 
cause of rainy weather. The nylon strings in 
your racket will 
not be harmed, 
because nylon 
cannot absorb 
and hold mois- 
ture. The string 
areas of nylon- 
strung rackets 
have even been 
placed under a 
faucet and they 
have lost none 
of their strength 
or “ping”! 








Te 


1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
- ... Plastics Department ¢ Arlington, N. J._ 





Over a decade ago a Du Pont chemist im- 
mersed a glass rod into a heated vat. When 
he removed the rod, he drew with it a 
slender, sticky strand—the first nylon fiber, 
the amazing chemical substance, made of 
coal, air and water. Nylon has already revo- 
lutionized women’s hosiery, toothbrush 
and hair brush bristles, and fishing lines 
and leaders. Now a specially developed 
type of this new chemical product has been 
produced for tennis strings. 











Nylon strings are strong! 500 sets and still 
going strong... that’s what one leading player 
found with a nylon-strung racket! Exhaustive 
tests like this have proved that nylon keeps 
its strength and “bounce” over extraordi- 
narily long periods of play! 

Nylon strings do not fray! Nylon is one sin- 
gle strand clear through...not a twisted assem- 
bly of many strands .. . not a braid! These 
smooth, lustrous strings resist fraying because 
there are no tiny edges to rub . . . and break! 

Try Nylon strings! 

How and where to getithem... 
Practically all leading racket manufacturers 
make nylon-strung rackets for local sporting 
goods stores. Nylon strings come in 15 and 
16 gauges. Any reputable dealer carrying the 
products of the following distributors sells 
nylon strings for restringing your racket: 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill.; Johnson 
Suture Corp., Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Chicopee, Mass.; A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., 
Inc., Chicopee, 
Mass.; Victor Surgi- 
cal Gut Manufac- 
turing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wilson 
Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here is your opportunity to own — 
at no cost to you—a valuable, in- 
teresting book that every student 
should have, on a subject that is 
important to everyone — ink. 


Profusely illustrated and interest- 
ingly written, it presents in easy- 
reading form many facts you never 
knew before and which you will be 
amazed to learn — facts about 


THE FIRST MAN WHO WROTE 
ANCIENT CHINESE BRUSH WRITERS 
HOW INK WAS = FROM CUTTLE 
FIS 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR FOUNTAIN PEN 
FROM CLOGGING 
THE AMAZING DIFFERENCE IN INKS 
THE CHEMISTRY OF INKS 


and many other subjects that are as 
much fun to read about as they are 
useful to know. 

“Things You Should Know About 
Inks” is part of an educational pro 
gram by the Sanford Ink Company. 
We will gladly send you a copy. 
Just write to the 


SANFORD INK COMPANY 
846 West Congress Street, Chicago 


and free copy will be mailed to you. 





A NEW LOOK — 
ARTYPING 


By Julius Nelson, Sponsor of 





exercises for all kinds of artyping. Let it 
aid you in the artyping contest or in 
learning a fascinating, practical hobby. 
qsenenenmananenases Order Blank = 2 ere: 


The Gregg Publishing Co., Dept., HMB-S 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 


| enclose $ for which please send................ 
copies of Artyping at $1.00 each, postpaid. 
Name 


Street 


COUP ancesenscevccmvocsccensesnnsecsensconessenanesoneses SPCaIO........cccrccccesreres 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for this 
issue hail from Central School, Newark, 
O. (above) and Dayton High School, 
Dayton, Ky. (below). Members of the 
group from Central School, Newark, O., 
are: Left to right (front row) Billie 
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Jean Tabler, Frank Spencer, Jr., Billy 
Baumgartner, Lewis Yarnelli, Gene 
Rodgers Left to right (second row): 
Marjorie Miller, Adelia Arnold, Esther 
Athan, Ursula Lea, Donna Vogel, Betty 
Wise, James Jones. 





DAYTON HIGH SCHOOL — Six of the 
members of the Dayton High Pupil Ad- 
visory Board were chosen for their high 
scholastic averages. The other six mem- 
bers were elected from the class at 
large. In the photo they are: Left to 


right (tront row) Betty Miller, Thelma 
Alford, Raymond Baldwin, Miss Ber- 
nice Byland (teacher), Kenneth White, 
Peggy Ratcliffe. Left to right (stand- 
ing): James Rece, Patty Sheldon, Al- 
bert Daniel, Jean Leubbert, Paul Ritter, 
Shirley Braun, Robert Demoss. 





“Artyping” Contest 


The Third Annual International Artistic 
Typewriting Contest is open to all stu- 
dents. Students and teachers may obtain 
the rules of the contest and samples of 
“artyping” designs from Julius Nelson, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pa. There 
is no charge for this material. 


“Artyping” is both instructive and enter- 
taining. Pupils get practice at manipulating 
the typewriter. They learn to turn out 
neater work. And, when they make origi- 
nal designs of their own, they get the satis- 
faction that comes with creative work. 


Students interested in entering the con- 
test should apply as early as possible for 
the rules. All entries in the contest must be 
submitted by May 1, 1941. 


Some Fun 


Mrs. Jones: “I sent my little boy for two 
pounds of plums; you sent me only a 
pound and a half of them.” 

Grocer: “Madam, my scales are right; 
but have you weighed your little boy?” 


oO a oO 


A fisherman who had gotten no bites 
enters the fish market. 

Fisherman: “Joe, stand over there and 
toss me five trout.” 

Clerk: “Yes, sir. But why toss them?” 

Fisherman: “I want to tell my family I 
caught them.” 


These jokes from The ‘‘Kimbertonian,”’ East 
Pikeland Consolidated School, Kimberton, Pa. 
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Ain’‘t Life Grand! 
By WILLIAM GOODELL 


West Jr. H. S., Ashtabula, Ohio 
Age. 14. Grade 9. 


As you open your eyes, you auto- 
matically glance at the clock on the 
window sill. Burr! It’s a cold morning! 
You usually feel like turning over and 
pulling the nice warm blankets up over 
your head because the bed seems so 
warm and comfortable. But this morn- 
ing it’s different. You feel more alive, 
instead of half dead and sleepy. You 
feel like getting up and doing some- 
thing, instead of ‘sin cing back into sleep 
in your warm bed. 


As you get out of bed, the floor teels 
cold under your feet. But instead of 
groaning, you smile. Why? No particu- 
lar reason. The cold is refreshing in- 
stead of uncomfortable. The water you 
splash on your face really is cold! But 
it wakes you up. In fact, it almost feels 
good! Bacon and eggs for breakfast 
Boy, that does put life into you! 


Outside the trees are covered with 
snow, and the sun is just peeping over 
the horizon. There are no tracks to mar 
the beautiful whiteness of the newly 
fallen snow. The whole world looks new 
nd clean. You decide to walk to school 
instead of riding in the family car. As 
you put on your coat, you can’t help 
vhistling a merry tune. 


Shoes 


By SYLVIA SAARI 


Junior H. S., Chisholm, Minn 
Age 14 Grade 9. 


When you're walking down the street, 
Do you ever glance at people’s feet? 
If you do, there’s bound to be 
Something interesting to see. 


Goloshes, brogues, saddles, suedes, 

Pretty shoes on pretty maids. 

Soft leathers, hard leathers, 
white, and brown— 

Oh, you'll see all kinds if you'll just 
look around. 


black, 


High heels, low heels, flat heels — a 
glance 

Will show you some stride, some glide, 
and some prance. 

Which of these would you be likely to 
choose 

If you had your pick of all these shoes? 


March 10-15, 1941 


Women’s Hats 
By MARILYN RODNER 


Columbian School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Age 13. Grade 7. 


Women’s hats have changed this year, 

Some of them are very queer. 

There are hats with feathers that get in 
your way; 

To the women that wear them there’s 
lots you could say! 

As for me, I'll take something plain, 

A hat that I can wear in the rain! 





Spring Morning 
By BETTY MAYNARD 


Harmony School, Bellingham, Wash. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


The gracious morning sun 

Peeked over the curved blue hills. 

The fragrant breeze sighed like a lonely 
child 

Among the evergreens, 

Lovingly touching each silvery pussy- 
willow 

And bursting bud. 











] Anyone under the age of 21 years 
may compete. 
2 The object of the contest is to 


build a list of words, containing 
six letters, using the letters in ““PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS’ TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit any verbs, use only 
the rst person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use 
abreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable, Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the 
authority. 


3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
. 


or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 





ENTER THE NEW PLANTERS | 's"=r 
WORD - BUILDING CONTEST ' 


Here’s a simple, easy contest that offers you a cash prize aud « jot of tun aloug 
with it! All you have to do is to list as many six letter words as you can think of 
using the letters in the words “Planters Peanuts Always Taste Good" Just read 
the rules below — and start your list now' 


RULES 








118 PRIZES 


(00 Honorable 
Mentions— 


Vacuum Packeo 
Planters Peanut: 











hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Number 
each word and arrange list alphabeti- 
cally. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 

* Editor, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. to arrive by 
April 26th, 1941. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those 

x submitting the largest number of 
correct words. Neatness will be taken 
into consideration, 


Winners will be announced in Scho- 
lastic, and Junior Scholastic, May 19th, 
1941, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 


ist Prize cove $25.00 
2nd Prize ............. 15.00 
3rd Prize ; 10.00 | ———= 
4th Prize 15 Prizes 
of $1.00 
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From Back to Back 


How is wool used in the Defense 
Program? 

We have seen how we use cop- 
per, steel, aluminum, and other 
strategic materials. These help us 
build stronger armor. But wool is 
one of the materials which help us 
build a stronger army. 

To stand wintry weather, every 
soldier is provided with 36 pounds 
of woolen clothing. 

This week's Theme Article — 
WOOL — page 8, tells the fascinat- 
ing story of wool, from the backs of 
the sheep to the back of the soldier. 

Turn to page 8. Read the Theme 
Article. Read carefully. Keep your 
notebook at hand. Write down the 
steps which the wool must go 
through from back to back. Take 
notes on the types of occupation of 
the men who work on wool in the 
various stages. Note the tools and 
machinery used. How do the prac- 
tices vary with the climate? Are any 
of the ste ps in the complete process 
omitted? 

When you finish reading the 
Theme Article, answer the questions 
below. 


or Questions 

. How many steps in the process- 
ing a wool, from back to back, did 
you note? 

. Below are listed fourteen ste ps. 
z . ’y are not arrange d in correct or- 
der. Rearrange them in correct or- 
der. On the lines provided, write 
each step and the letter before it. 
The first one is done for you: 

Correct Order 


a spinning l. d. sheep herd- 


ing 
b. shipping 2. 
from ranch 
c. oiling 3 
d sheep herding 4 og 
e. bagging 5. —_ 
f. weaving 6. a 
g. shearing 7. = 
h. scouring 8. 





ROYAR portable typewriters. brand 
ew, 1941 Model. Listprice $44.50, our 
» for a short time only $27.50 with 
and touchtyping book Against 


sll service charge $3 down, $3— 





119 W. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
CHelsea 2-5350 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


UUQUNYOQOV0ULOOOOUUOUUUUAAAAOOOOUEOUOOUOOLAANGGAOOOE UDALL By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. ET TE ES 


i. tailoring 9. 
j. drawing 10. 
k. drying 11. 
* sorting 12. 

n. dyeing 13. 
r carding 14. 


3. Which one of the fourteen steps 
nm: not mentioned in the Theme Ar- 
ticle? 

Immediately following are listed 
seven methods or machines. 





a. hand 
b. vats e. loom 
c. clippers f. spinning machine 
g. carding machine 
Before each of the following ques- 
tions, write the letter indicating the 
proper method or machine: 


d. drawing machine 





4. Which machine turns the 
roving into yarn? 
__. 5. How are grease and dirt 
removed from the wool? 


6. Which machine, studded 
with metal teeth, straight- 
ens out the wool fibers? 

7. Which machine weaves the 
yarn into cloth? 

8. Which tool, operated 
either by hand or by ma- 
chine, sheers the fleece off 
the sheep's back? 

9. Which machine gathers 
the wool in a soft, loose 
cord, called a roving? 

10. How is the fleece wool sep- 
arated into different 
grades? 

The answers are given in the 
Teachers Edition. If you have made 
any mistakes, be sure to correct 
them in your notebook. 





* These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented syllable is capitalized. 


negotiation (nuh - go - shee - AY- 
shun), page 4, third column. A 
meeting or conference to settle a 
business or political question. From 
the Latin negotium, meaning “busi- 
ness.” Those who take part in ne- 
gotiations are called “negotiators.” 


(kon - sill - ee - AY- 
shun), page 4, third column. 
Smoothing over the differences of 
two people or groups of people 
who do not agree. From conciliare, 
the Latin word meaning “to draw 
together,” “to unite.” 


conciliation 


ceiling (SEEL-ing), page 6, sec- 
ond column. In aviation, this word 
means the height from which an 
aviator can clearly see the ground. 
A “600 foot ceiling” means that (a) 
the aviator can clearly see the 
ground from this height; (b) that 
persons on the ground can see the 
plane when it is at this height. 
From the French word ciel, mean- 
ing “sky” or “heaven.” 





teneaeananuenenennenaeenns 





(vih-zih-BILL-ih-tee ) 
page 6, second column. A term 
used by aviators to mean the de- 
gree of clearness of the air. “Visi- 
bility perfect” means that there are 


visibility 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


no clouds in the sky to keep a pilot 
from seeing perfectly. From the 
Latin videre, “to see.” 


plianey (PLY-ann-see), page 9, 
second column. The quality which 
makes it possible easily to bend or 
to work a material. The adjective is 
pliant. From the French plier, “to 
bend.” 


versatility (vuhr-subh-till-ih-tee), 
page 14, first column. The ability 
to turn readily from one thing to 
another; the ability to do many 
things. From the Latin versare, 


meaning “to turn around.” 


consequences (KON-suh-kwen- 
suhs), page 3, first column. Hap- 
penings, events, or circumstances 
which follow as a result of some- E 
thing which came or happened be- 
fore. “To take the consequences” 
means to put up with the result. 
From the latin, consequentia, “re- 
sult” or “following.” 








willy-nilly, page 3, first column. 
Willingly or unwillingly. From the 
Anglo-Saxon words willan, “to will” 
and nyllan, “not to will.” At first the 
expressions used were “will I, nil! 
I.” “will ye, nill ye,” or “will he, i 
nill he.” Finally the word “willy- 
nilly” was used to mean the same 
as any of these expressions. 


COUOUUROO ULE EEOEUROEOEOEOREROEOROROEOGEEE 
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Joke of the Week 


To Jules Abraham, 12, E. 
Barber School, Highland: Park, 
Mich., goes a JSA button for 
this joke. 

First Would-Be Writer: “So 
you're writing a dictionary. 
How do you go about it?” 

Second W.-Be. W.: “Oh — 
it’s just like arguing. One 


word leads to another.” 


Honorable Mentions 


Teacher: “Thomas, spell 
banana.’ ” 

Thomas: “B-a-n-a-n-a-n-a- 
n-a-n-a-n — gosh, I can spell 
it, but I don’t know where to 
stop!” 

Submitted by LeRoy 8. Dodge, Grade 8 

Jr. H. 8., Edmunds, N. Dak 


Pedigree 


Stranger: “Little boy, is that 
dog a male or a female?” 

Little Boy: “Neither. It’s an 
iiredale.” 


Submitted by Mary Brown, Grade 8 
Millville School, Versailles. Ky 


Like Father, Like Son 

Father: “Johnny, you're as 
lirty as a pig. I guess you 
know what a pig is, don’t 
ou?” 

Johnny: “Sure. A pig is a 
iog’s little boy.” 


Submitted by Virginia Hayes. Grade 9 
C.C.T.8. School, Siler City, N. C 


Curriculum 


Neighbor: “And what is 
our son taking up at col- 
ege?” 

Disgusted Father: “Space! 
, ; eh 

‘othing but space! 

Submitted by Virginia Stiff, Grade 8 

Daviess County H. S., Owenshoro, Ky 


“What three 
ords are used most by stu- 
ents?” 

Student: “I don’t know.” 
Professor: “Absolutely cor- 
ect!” 


Submitted by Gertrude White, Grade 7 
Lincoln School, Gettysburg, Pa 


Professor: 


Sonny: “Gee, Dad, at the 
ircus I saw a man _ who 
imped on the horse’s back, 
hen slipped underneath the 
orse, then caught hold of its 
ail, and finished up on its 
eck.” 

Dad: “That's nothing. I did 
ill that the first time I ever 


ode a horse!” 


Submitted by Rosalie Lester, Grade §& 
Northside Jr. H. S8., Reno, Nev 


March 10-15, 1941 























ACROSS 

Protection against attack. 

5. Germany’s ally in the Far 

East. 

Rock which guards the western 

entrance to the Mediterranean 

Sea. 

9. Animal’s foot. 

10. A single individual person or 
thing 

11. A tree of the olive family, 
having tough, elastic wood. 

13. River in Manchukuo. 

14. Joint in the middle part of the 
leg. 

15. To chop 

16. A sudden, loud noise. 

21. Application. 

23. City in northeast Spain. 

24. U. S. ambassador to Unoccu- 
pied France. 

25. Highest court in the United 
States. 


A-Sign-Ment 
A delicatessen around the 
corner created quite a stir re- 
cently by putting the follow- 
ing jumbled sign in their win- 
dow: 
RRRREEOOOODDTTT 
PPUU 
The manager of the delica- 
tessen offered a basket of gro- 
ceries as a prize to anyone 
who could make a six-word 
sentence out of the letters in 
the sign, using all the letters. 
The sentence had to read the 
same backwards as forwards. 


Could you do it? 
Answer next week. 


_ 


eo 


DOWN 

Leader of the “Free French.’ 

[photo in center] 

To construct or manufacture. 

Within a short distance. 

Devours or consumes. 

Mountain range between 

France and Switzerland. 

6. A sharp, explosive noise 

7. Reports of current events 

12. Capital of Yugoslavia. 

17. U. S. Secretary of State 

18. To submit to authority 

19. The colored portion of the 
eye. 

20. To retain. 

22. A period of time reckoned 
from some particular date 

23. The title of the ruler of Tunis, 
Africa. 

26. Seaport city on Singapore 
Island. 


~ 
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Limber Up! 

These two word exercises 
are guaranteed to limber up 
your brain. Try them! 

First, can you give six 
words meaning “at once”? 

Second, using only the let- 
ters in the phrase Carpenter's 
Line, write the names of four 
carpenters tools. It’s not 
necessary tq use all the letters 
— only those you need. 

Answer next week 
RIDDLE 

How can you distinguish a 
thief from a church bell? 

Answer: One steals from the 


people and the other peals from 
the steeple. 














St. Patrick Square 


Here’s a word square in 
honor of Saint Patrick's Day. 
You won't need the luck of 
the Irish to figure it out, 
either! All it takes is a little 
brain work—and that’s no 
blarney! 

The first word, reading from 
left to right, is the correct 
name of Ireland now. The 
second word means a thought. 
The third means torn, and 
the fourth means a process in- 
volving chewing and swallow- 
ing. If you do this correctly, 
the square will read the same 
across as it does down. 


Answer next week. 


A Number of Numbers 


The Math Class at Jefter- 
son Jr. High School found the 
following numbers written on 
the blackboard of their class- 
room one morning: 

0-1-2-3-4-5-6-8-9. 

Underneath the numbers, 
their teacher had written: “I 
will be out of class all morn- 
ing. Every pupil who can ar- 
range these nine given num- 
bers so that they will add up 
to 2000 may be excused trom 
class.” 

Could you have done this 
assignment if you had been 
one of the members of the 
Math Class? 


Answer next week 


SOLUTION: MARCH 3RD ISSUE 


o 8 
R IOC 
Is] Tele |e 


ANSWER: MARCH 3RD ISSUE 


Word Twins: 1. Type. 2. Ace. 
3. Swallow. 4. Beat (beet). 5. Pair 
(pear). 
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x Industry calls for more men—and the training . 
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of youths to meet this need must build good 
/ health as well as skill. 
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And BREAD is one of the best 
sources of Food-Energy 





RWARD GOES AMERICA 

in a march to greater national 
strength! And the task is not only 
one of more machines, more ships 
and planes. It’s a march towards 
greater physical fitness of every 
man, every woman, every child. 


Bread or toast with 
every well-balanced 
meal helps sup- 
ply sustained food- 
energy needed for 
endurance. 


Important in the nation today is a 
well-balanced diet. Bread contributes 
food-energy needed for physical fitness. 

One of our best and cheapest sources of 
food-energy is bread. Almost as soon as 
it is eaten, bread begins to release its 


food-energy .. . and it continues to do 
The future homemaker who learns 8 


to make bread an important part 
of each meal will have little trou- 
ble in planning delicious, eco- 
nomical meals. 





this over a period of several hours. And 
a steady release of food-energy is needed 
for hard, fast games... and for endur- 
ance to carry on to the finish. Also, 


good bread made with milk supplies 7 
valuable muscle-building food. 
So eat plenty of bread or toast with 
every meal. Eat it between meals, too, 
if you’re hungry. 


To be a winner you need plenty of food- 
energy. Put bread on your training table. 


For further information about Bread, 
write to the Department of Nutrition, 
American Institute of Baking, 


10Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, contains, in almost 
ideal proportions, both muscle- 
building food and energy food. .. 
contributes valuable minerals, 
including calcium and phos- 
phorus...and is nearly 100% 
digestible. 

Copyright, 1941, by 


Standard Brands Incorporated 





The week of April 21-26 is NATIONAL RETAIL BAKERS’ WEEK—ca time to remember 
that bakers are ever alert to make bread more valuable to national health. 








